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IN ORDER TO EVALUATE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A 17-PROGRAM 
TELEVISED COURSE IN MODERN MATHEMATICS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS PARTIC IPATING IN THE PEACE CORPS ETV PROJECT, A MATH 
TEST AND A QUESTIONNAIRE WERE ADMINISTERED TO 1341 TEACHERS, 
DIVIDED BETWEEN COURSE VIEWERS AND NON-VIEWERS. MORE THAN 
HALF OF THE TEACHERS HAD VIEWED MORE THAN HALF OF THE 
PROGRAMS. TEST PERFORMANCE AND VIEWING OF THE COURSE WERE 
FOUND TO-BE CLEARLY AND POSITIVELY RELATED. SUPERVISION OF 
VIEWING SESSIONS BY PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS WAS POSITIVELY 
RELATED TO AMOUNT OF VIEWING, ,'.ND THUS CONSTITUTED ONE MEANS 
OF INCREASING THE AUDIENCE. REGULAR AND FREQUENT DISCUSSIONS 
WITH OTHER TEACHERS AFTER EACH PROGRAM RESULTED IN 
SIGNIFICANTLY HIGHER TEST SCORES COMPARED TO NO SUCH 
DISCUSSIONS. THE. MOST WANTED INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS TO ACCOMPANY 
TELEVISED INSTRUCTION WERE OPPORTUNITIES TO ASK QUESTIONS OF 
AN EXPERT OR TO PARTICIPATE IN A CONFERENCE LED BY AN EXPERT. 
THIS SUGGESTS THAT THE GREATEST DEMAND IN TELEVISED 
INSTRUCTION TO TEACHERS IS FOR FEEDBACK, (OH> 
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One of the principal tasks of the Peace Corps Educational Television 
(ETV) Project in Colombia is to provide hi^ quality televised instruction 
for primary school pupils. Another, and equally important task, is to 
improve the teaching of Colombian primary school teachers# Hopefully, 
the instruction telecast for the pupils has itself been able to improve 
tea ch ing in the classroom by providing the teachers %iith an example — 
the television teacher - vbom they might emulate. A more direct attack 
been underway since the initiation of the ETV Project at the be ginnin g 
of 1964 in the form of special telecasts for the teachers. The research 
reported here is concerned %dth the first cooqplete course to be telecast 
for the teachers on a subject which they are expected to teach in the 
primary schools — a 17- telecast course on the ”new math” called 
“Hathematics for Iteachers.” This course was presented during the third 
semester of the ETV Project (February-June , 1965) • 0^® question we 

attempted to answer %ias: How effective was the course? However, we also 
attempted to answer some even more important questions? Under vhat 
conditions, or in idiat context , is such a course most effective? What role 
mi^t the Volunteer play in such instruction? What place mi^t such a 
co u rse have in the curriculum of the Colombian Noirmal (teacher training) 
school? What kinds of teaching aids~as a complement to the televised 
instructions— do the teachers want? What objections do the teachers have 
to televised instruction for their own training? How might teachers 
doubtful about the worth of such instruction be induced to take part? 

What role might the Volunteer play in increasing the teacher audience for 
further professional training by television? 
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Organtzation of the Report 

The report is in two parts. In the first, three related studies 
are reported which deal directly with effectiveness of the course and 
the context in which it seemed to be most effective. In the second, 
a follow-up study is reported which deals in more detail with the con- 
text in which televised instruction for teachers is most effective, and 
examines what teachers want from such instruction and the implications of 
teacher objections and doubts for increasing the teacher audience, 

PART X: piree Studies; Effectiveness and Context ^ Televised Instruction 

for Teachers, 

The Background ; **Mathematics for Teachers,” often simply called 
the **new math** course, consisted of 17 programs telecast at the rate 
of two a week during the first half of 1965.^ It was the first of 
several such televised courses for teachers — courses in subjects 
they mur teach their pupils, and which are Included in the televised 
curriculum for pupils around \diich teachers using ETV arc expected to 
build their own teaching. It has a particular importance, for it 
was the latest of a variety of attempts since the beginning of the 
project a year before to find a successful formula for teacher training 
by television. Outside of instruction in building teaching around 
ETV, initial efforts consisted of single programs on such topics as 
child psychology and sources for free or inexpensive teaching aids. 

Later efforts were single programs concerned with classroom management, 
and theories and philosophies of teaching. Almost all were lectures 
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or round-table discussions. By all reports f teachers who watched found 
them drcax*y. More important* most did not watch. !Ihe programs could 
only be scheduled during time normally free to the teacher* and they 
failed to engender sufficient enthusiasm for teachers to give up their 
time.^ VIhatever their intrinsic merits, they were a great disappoint- 
ment. At the end of the first semester of the ETV Project (February- . 
June, 1^4)* not a single Volunteer working among teachers reported 

' ^ , -'if ' 

finding a way to induce teachers to watch these programs. As a result, 

it was decided to shift the content of the programs from the broad and 
generail to the specific and practical--- to give the teachers instruction 
in academic subjects and new ways of teaching them, which the teachers 
themselves teach every day. The ”new math” seemed a natural starting 
point for such a series. Televised ”new math” for pupils had been 
introduced in all five of the primary grades, and the teachers had 



vCiCed considerable anxiety about their ability to understand it, much 
less teach it. It seemed to be a subject about which they really 
wanted to know BK>re. At the same time, because a course (instead of self- 
contained programs) was to be telecast* Departmental (state) and local 
school officials vehemently urged teachers to watch. Before, their support 
had been only tacit. And there was another innovation: the Volunteers 

working with teachers undertook to organize them into viewing groups. On. 
the one hand, it was hoped that commitment along with others to watch, and 



the social atmosphere of group viewing, would increase the likelihood of 
viewing after the initial telecast. On the other hand, it v«s 
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hoped that viewing in a group would provide a more favorable environment 
for learning, for the Volunteers also intended to encourage the teachers 
to discuss the material among themselves after each telecast, so that 
each group would constitute ah informal class* Overall, **^^athematic8 
for Teachers” constituted a nev; kind of attack for the ETV Project on 
teacher training by television* The situation clearly called for 
whatever research was feasible* 

The Data-Gathering ; Three closely related studies are reported 
in this section* They were undertaken as soon as it became clear 
that “Mathematics for Teachers” had won a fair-sized audience, and that 
the Volunteers had had some success in organizing viev/ing groups* 

The studies have a common focus— -the effectiveness of the course, and 
the context in vtoich it was most effective* However, the kinds of 
persons involved, and the circumstances in which viewing occured, were 
quite different* As a result, \iFhat can be learned from each is different* 
Probably the studies can be best distinguished by area* The teachers 
were: 

a) Forty-four teachers in Colombia’s capital of Bogota, in a 
complex of schools in the low-income Alliance for Progress suburb 6f 
Ciudad Kennedy; 

b) Eighty-one teachers in 12 different schools in Medellin, 
Colombia's second largest city and capital of the Department of Antioquia; 

c) Eighty-six students in five claisses at four Normal (teacher 

c 

training) schools in communitic.s in the Departments of Tolima and Huila* 

To all of these teachers and prospective teachers, an exam covering the 
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content of "Mathematics for Teachers" was admixdstered at the end of the 
course. In Bogota | the teachers could be classified as to the amount of 
their viewing; in Medellin, the teachers viewed in Volunteeivorganized 
groups, and these varied ’in a veu>lety of ways in addition to amount of 
viewing; in Tolima and Huila, the Normal school students varied not 
only in the amount of their viewing, but in lAether or not the televised 
coarse was used as a supplement to a regular class in the "iiew math.*' 
Because of the newness of the kind of attack represented by "Mathematics 
for !Iteachers," and the great uncertainty as to how well it would be 
received, differences in amount of viewing and in the context of viewing 
could be determ5.ned only after the fact, concurrent with the adndidsiration 
of the exams. 

The exam used in Bogota consisted of 26 multi»part items with a 
maximum score of 97» On the basis of the results in Bogota, the exam was 
reduced to 20 items with a maximum score of 75 for tise in Medellin emd 
Tolima and Huila. The items were open-ended^ so there was no "chance" 
score; some items called for definitions, others for problem-solving. 

The Bogota Research i The principal conoenis at Ciudad Kennedy 
were a) the effectiveness of the televised instruction, and b)- the 
quality of the test itself, which was to be administered as soon as 
possible afterwards in Medellin and Tolima-Huila. Of course, obtaining 
useful information on the former depended on the latter. Fortunately, 
althou^^ a few revisions seemed desirable, the test proved to be quite 
satisfactory. When the teachers took the test, they also provided jji- 
formation on the amount of their viewing and on personcQ. characteristics— 
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age, aeXf years of teaching experience, and education* Selected for 

testing vere all second throng fifth grade teachers at t %!0 schools in 

g 

the Ciudad Kennedy school cocq^ex* 

On the basis of the teachers* reddles, it was possible to form five 
groups each of which varied in amount of ‘idewing: those %dto reported 

/viewing a) 13*17» or all or almost all * the programs; b) 8-12, or 
one half gr more * of the programs; c) 4-7, or some of the programs; 
d) 1-3, or very few of the programs; and e) none of the programs* ihe 
test reacts for those groups are shown in Ihble 6;1 * 

As can be seen, there is a clear relations^p between test perform- 
ance, which piresuBiably reflects knowledge of the *'new math'* such as that 
imparted by the televised course, and exposure to the course. A one-way 
analysis of variance, iftiich provides an overall test of the diffezonces 
between all the means at one time, is statistically significant 
(p < .01) , aq that individual pairs of means may be compared. 



lh,ble 6:1 * Bogota ( Ciudad Kennedy ) Jaacher Hath itest Results - 
the Effectiveness of the Iblevised Course 




b) 



c) 

d) 

e) 



Television 

Exposure N 

13*17 programs 

( all or almost all ) 9 

8-12 programs 

( one-ha^f 2 £ more ) 10 

4-7 pro^aa» (some) 16 

1-3 programs ( very few ) 4 

no programs (no TV) 5 

44 



(Continued) 



Average 

Score (Maximum Possible « 97) 

69.7 

54*5 

54.9 

38.8 

30.,6 



Table 6:1 « (Contiiwed) 

One-way Analysis of Variance for above scores ; 



])egree8 of 



Source 


Sum of Sanares 


freedom 


Variance Estimate 




Between 


5.589 


4 


1,597.25 = 

2 *■ = 


^ n 4.729 


Within ^ 




22 


395.^ = aw 


8 W 


Obtal 


17 , ni 


^5 














P < - Ol 



Selected Contrasts between above scores; 



Gonditioh 
With ibg^cted 

Hifther Score vs* 


Condition 
With Ejqpected 
Lower Score 


W.ffer- 

enee 


Level of 
Significance 
(one-tailed test) 


la a) all or almost 
all viewed 
TMean ° ^. 7 ) 


e) no viewed 

TMean = 5Ia£) 


38.1 


p<.d05 


2. a) " 


d) very few viewed 
(Mefitn = 3oao5 


30.9 


p < .005 


3 . a) " 


b) on« half or more 
viewed 

(Mean * 54a5) 


15.2 


P<.05 


4. ail W viewinff 
TaThfCyd combined) 
(Mean « 56 . 5 ) 


e) no TV viewed 
THean = 31.8) 


24.9 


p < .005 


3a 8ome« or more viewed 
(aVbfC combined) 
(Hean»53.6) 


d) very few viewed 

& = 357gT" 


19.8 


p < .025 
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!Diu8y the performance of those saw the conq^lete course may he 
compared with of those idio saw none of It • the mean of the aH. or 
almost all group is 69*7i the mean of the none group is and the 

difference of 3S«1 points is significant (p < .00^) • Ihe performance of 
ihose %ho saw the cooq^lete course may also be compared with that of those 
who saw only a small part of .it: the mean of the all or almost aH group 

is 69«7y the mean of the very few group is and the difference of 

30*9 points is also highly significant (p < .003) • Sven relatively s m a ll 
differences in exposure were associated with a marked difference in test 
performance. When those %ho saw the complete course (the all or aim^t 
all group), with a mean of 69*79 are compared %iith those idio most cldsely 
app3*oach them in e3q)osure (the one«half or more group) iidth a mean of 
5^0 the difference of 19*2 points is significant (p < *03)* 

Under these eirciimstances, it will hardly be surprisi^ that when 
the performance of all of those vho had some e^^sure (the four TU 
groups combined, with a mean of 56*6), idiatever the amount, is compared 
with those who had no exposure (the none group, with a mean of 31*6), 
the difference (24*9 points) is highly significant (p < .005)* It vdll 
also hardly be sm^rising that vhen the performance of the three TV 
groups \diich had more than minimum exposure (the three hi^er exposure 
groups, with a combined mean of 38*6) is compared with that of the 

minimum exposure group (the very few groups, with a mean of 33*8), the 

■ ' # - - ”, * 

difference (19*8 points) is significant (p < .023)* 

In short, the conclusion is iinambiguous: If a teacher saw any of the 
classes, he was likely at the end to possess more mathematics knowledge 



o 
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than one who saw* none of the classes* The more classes a teacher sawt 
the more Imowledge of the subject he was likely to possess at the end* 

This particular televised course ~ ”Kathematics for Teachers" would 
appear to be highly effective* 

The Medellin Besearch : Heret it was possible to obtain some 

information on the context in which televised instruction for teachers 
mi^t prove most effective* This was made possible by the fact that the 
teachers in Medellin were organized into small groups by Volunteers 
for viewing the programs at their schools* and these groups differed, 
not only in the amount of their exposure to the course but in the cir- 
cumstances or context in which esqposure occurred* Thus* it is possible 
to examine the test performance, or learning, of these groups in the 
light of these differences* 

Test data and information of the circumstances of viewing were 
obtadned on 12 groups, with a total of 8l teachers* Four variables 
which might affect learning could be distinguished* One was esqposure 
to the course, which varied among the 12 groups* The other three involved 
the context of this eiqoosure: a) whether there was supervision of and 
participation in the group by a Volunteer; b) whether there were 
discussion sessions immediately following each telecast on the material 
covered in that telecast; and, c) whether each teacher Kept a notebook 
of the material covered in the course* The information oh the cir- 
cumstances of viewing was supplied by the Volunteers, who also administered 
the tests* This information was quantified, and on its beisis the 12 
groups were ordered from least to most in their possession of attributes 



o 
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likely to be associated with greater learning* She results appear in 
Oable 6:2. Only one group (HO. 11) failed to fit perfectly the resulting 
cumulative scaling of the groups. After the groups had been orde^d, the 
test results were matched to the groups. 

It is quite apparent that this particular ordering of the groups 
and the way they would be ordered by test scores alone are related. Ohe 
rank order (rho) correlation between ordering the groups by attributes and 
by test scores is .826 (p < .01). Bie possession of -these attributes 
relates positively to test performance. 

As before, exposure to the televised lessons is clearly related to 
test performance. For example, when the six groups which viewed or 
all of the programs, with a combined mean of 38«3« are compared 
with the six with less e3Q)osure, with a mean of 19.4, the difference of 
18.9 points is highly > significant (p < .001) • Other comparisons based 
solely on exposure (the 10 ^ or almost all and the not but 
quite a few groups vs. the two very few groups, and the gi . T aiT or 
groups vs. the two very few groups) also are significant 
(p < .001). Bie effectiveness of the televised **Mathematics for 
^achers'^ seems to be aga in demonstrated* The teachers learned from 
the course. However, this would be expected after the Ciucteid Kennedy 
results. Bie more important aspect of this research is that it 
provides at least a modest opportunity to examine effects of the context 
of this televised instruction. 

Unfortunately, and aside from the possibility that differences in 
scores and behavior reflect innate differences, the attributes of the 
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Medellin Teacher Math Test Results -- tte 
Context of Television Instruction 



Group , Television Volunteer Keeping of Discus^ons 
i,£. Exposure Supervision Notebooks of Material 



N 



^ ™ JIPP 




Average 



Score 

(Max. « 75) 




8 

3 

12 

9 

1 

11 

7 

2 

4 

^ 6 
10 

5 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 




1 


5 


41.2 


1 


9 


39.4 


1 


6 


34.8 


1 


7 


38.7 


1 


5 


53.8 


1 


5 


21.8 


0 


6 


24.0 


0 


8 


17.5 


0 


5 


30.0 


0 


8 


13.8 


0 


7 


13.4 


0 


10 


21.5 






Code: TV Ejqposure: 3 * All or almost all televised Sessions (13*i7 

programs) 

2 « Not all, but a fourth to three-fourths 
(4-12 programs) 

1 » Less than one-fourth (0-3 programs) 

Volunteer Supervision: 2 » All or almost all Ocssions 

(8-17 sessions) 

1 a Occasionally (lr7 sessions) 

0 » Not at all (0 sessions) 



Keeping Notebooks: 1 ^ Kept Notebooks 

0 a Did Not Keep Notebooks 

Discussion: 1 « Engaged in discussions after each telecast 

0 a Did not engage in discussions after each telecast 



One-%<ay Analysis of Variance of above scores : 

Degrees of 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


Ereedom 


Variance Estimate 


Between 


U, 229.5 


11 


1,020.86 . 




§2 


F * -»- a 6*119 
« 2 s w 


Within 


11.511.5 


166.83 * s w 

p < .001 


Tbtal 


22,741.0 


80 


' 



/ 



(Continued) 




Table 6:2. (Continued) 



Selected Contrasts between above scores; 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Condition 


Condition 




Level of 


Vfith Expected 


With Expected 




Significance 


Hlidier Score 


Lower Score Diffe.-mce 


(one-tailed test) 


1. max. IV exposure 


less TV eo^sure 






Group 8«3«12«9t 


Group 7, 2, 4,6 


- 


■ ; 


1,11 (M « 38.3) 


10,5 (M . 19.4) 


i8.9 


p < .001 


2. max. e;^sure 

with max. FCV 


max. TV exposure 
with less PCV 






supervision 


supervision 




- 


Group 8,3,12 


Group 9,1 


-6#5 




(M = 38.5) 


H 

• 

O 


n.s. 


3. notebooks. 


no notebooks. 




■ 


some W 


some TV 






Group 7 


Group 2,4*6 






(M s 24.0) 


(M = 19.1) 


4.9 


n.s. 


4. PCy supervision, 
max. IV 


no PCV supervision, 
max. TV 






Group 8,3*12,9,1 


Group 11 






(M * 40.9) 


(M * 21.8) 


19.1 


P < -01 


5* max. TV, no PCV 
supervision 
Group 11 


less TV 
Group 7,2,4,6 


1.6 




(M = 21.8) 


(M = 20.2) 


n.s. 


6. max. TV, max. 
learning effort 
Group 8,3,12 


min. TV, min. 
iesuming effort 
Group 10,5 






(M = 38.5) 


(M = 18 . 2 ) 


20.3 


p < .001 



A one-%iay analysis of variance of the scores of the 12 groups is 
significant (p < .001) • Thus, selected contrasts between means may be 



made. 
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groups are not l^ally arranged for pui^sea of inference. For exanq^le. 

It is d^Bpoealtle to separate exposure to the course froa post- telecast 
discussion* Hove¥er« there is a clear relationship between Volunteer 
supervision and discussiont as is shown in Table 6;3 * and between 
Volunteer supervision and expbsure itself i as is ^own in Table 6:fr * 

In regard to post-teleoast discussiont of the seven groujss with Volun- 
teer supervisiont five engaged in such activity t ^t of the five with- 
out supervisiMt only one did so* In regard to exposusret of the seven 
groups Volunteer supervisiont five saw all or alaost all of the 
progranst Jtot of the five without supervision only one had such exposure. 
Supervision by the Volunteer seemed to have been essential to insure 
an audience participating Mtively in leaniing* Increased exposure 
alonet idthout supervisiont does not seem to guarantee incre^ed learning; 

the one top e^^sure group without supervision Oio* U)t with a 
mean of ^*8t is cooq;)ared with the four groups with less exposure t 
with a combined meaU of 20*2t 'tiie difference of 1*6 points is not 
significant* 

Yett there is some evidence that Volunteer supervision need not 
involve attendance at every viewing session* When television exposure 
is uniform- — all or almost all- — and the performance of those receiving 
constant Volunteer supervision« with a mean of pB*3t compared with 
that of those receiving only occasional Volunteer supervision, with 
a mean of 43*0 , the dj.fference of 6*3 points is in the opposite direction 
of what mi|^t be expected and is not significant* Apparently, some 
Volunteer attention * but not total attention * is necesseny for maximum 
effectiveness with teachers* Ihere is also some sli^t evidence regarding 
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Diable 6;3 « Volunteer Suiaerviaion and Poat*Telecaat 
Dlacuasions of Leaaon Content 

Pbat^Teieeaat blscuaeldn ; 

Hook Place Did Not Hake Place 



With 

Volunteer 

Superviaion 



Without 

Volunteer 

Supervi^on 



5 groups 


2 groups 


(52 laembers) 


(l4 members) 


1 group 


4 groups 


(5 members) 


(50 members) 


6 




(37) 


(44) 



Ihble 6:4« Volunteer Superviaion and Ebcpoaure 
t o the Televised Lessoha 

Viewed: 

All or Not All But 

Almoat All Quite a Very Few 



With 


3 groups 


2 groiyps 


' me 


Volunteer 








^ Supervision 


(52 members) 


(l4 members) 


(-) 


Without 


1 group 


2 groups 


* 

2 groups 


Volunteer 








Supervision 


(5 members) 


(15 members) 


(17 members) 



6 ^ 2 
(57) (27) (17) 



(46) 

(55) 

(81) 



7 

(46) 

5 

(55) 

12 

( 81 ) 
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the effectiveness of the kind of notebooks kept: vdxen the television 
exposure is uniform for the not ^1, but quite a groups 
and for the one group >diich kept notebooks, vdth a mean of 24.0, ^e 
eomj^ed vdth the three v^Hich did not, with a mean of 19«li the differ- 
ence of 4,9 points, althou^ in favor of the notebook groUp, is not 
significant* Probably, this reflects the nature of the notebooks, ^ 
vdiich vfere closer to detailed copybook records than meaningful, indi- 
vidualized syntheses. 

Ihe beneficial effect of vdiat might be termed the *’fuU treatment" 
is apparent vdien either the three "top" groups (with all or almost all 
es^sure and full supervision), with a mean of 33.5« or the tvio next 
to the "top" groups (with all or almost all exposure and partial 
supervision), vdth a mean of ^5*0, are compared vdth the "bottom" two 
groups with a mean of 18*2* In both cases the differences— of 20*3 
and 26.8 respectively— are significant (p < *001)* 

In sum, the Medellin experience in regard to teacher instruction 
by television suggests that vdthout supervision by the Volunteer, there 
is neither great exposure nor discussion* Since discussion results 
in practice of the material to be learned, and the clarification of 
ambiguities or misunderstandings, it is very likely that it contributes 
to learning* However, that is speculation* IQiat discussion and es^sure 
seem to be part of a Volunteer-associated "package" is not speculation, 
but a fact. It also seems likely that the energy devoted to notebook 
keeping was unproductive. 



Tolina and Huila Research : The Colombian Normal schools are 

secondary schools devoted to the training of teachers* They are the 
major source of public school teachers, and, therefore, they are an 
appropriate target of any program concerned with educational reform* 

The televised "Mathematic for Teachers" course provided an opportunity' 
to introduce televised instruction into Normal schools* Roweyer, there 
was no broad attack, for there were not enough Volunteers to work 
both :ui Normal schools and the primary schools using £TV, numbering 
oyer 800 at this time* Instead, the use of the televised course depended 
on the initiative of individual Volunteers in finding and working with 
vailing Normal schools* This research wais made possible because a 
single Volunteer had been working exclusively in Normal schools-— 
and, among other things, had been giving instruction on teaching* with 
television— -in the Departments of Tolima and Huila, and because the 
classes of these schools veried in their use of the televised mathematics 
course* ' ' 

Test data v/ere obtained from five classes in four schools located 
in four communities— Neiva and Gigante in M.la, and Villahermosa and 
Chaparral in Tolima* The Volunteer visited these schools regularly 
from Ibague, the capital of Tolima —in some cases by air taxi because 
of inadequate roads and the threat of banditry* The five classes 
varied as to whether the TV course was viewed as a supplement to a 
concurrent class in modern mathematics; three did so; one had no mth 
course in the school, but viewed some programs; and one was taking a 
math course in the school but did not have access to the televised course* 
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The exclusion oi the latter group from television exposure uas complete, 
because there V7as no TV set, a consequence of the near-impossibility 
of adequate reception. The classification of these classes and their 
test results arc shoxm in Table 6;5, 

A one-way analysis of variance is significant (p < ,001) . Clearly, 
television as a supplement v/ould seem to have increased test performance, 
or learning: when the three classes which used the television math 

course as a supplement to their regular modem math instruction, with 
a mean of 29.4, are compared with the one class taking a similar 
course without television supplementation, with a mean of 14,5, the 
difference of 14.9 points is highly significant (p < ,005), The data 
also hint at the relative limits of mere exposure: the test performance 

of the one class which viewed a few programs but was not concurrently 
studying modem math is extremely low---6.5; the performacnc of the 
three television-supplemented cl,asses (29,4) is several times better, 
and the difference (22,9 points) is highly significant (p < .005), 

The Tolima and Hulla results suggest chat the use of the televised 
course was a valuable supplement to the Normal schools* modem math 
courses. They also cast some light on the Hedellin results. In Medellin, 
it was not possible to separate exposure from post-lesson discussion 
as a source of learning. In Tolima and Huila, the regular math course 
may be considered analogous to post-lesson discussion because its 
functions are similar: practice and clarification. In Tolima and Hulla, 

the television course itself clearly contributed much to greater 
learning. It is unfortunate that the one class not taking modern 
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!lkble 6:5* 


Tolima-Huila Normal School Teacher Math Test Results-— 




the Use of Television ais a Curricultun Supplement 


School 




'New Math* in 




Average Test Score 


I.D.^^ 


^television Use 


Curriculum 


N 


(Maximum Possible 


a 


Yes-full 


Yes 


17 


19.5 


3* 


Yes-full 


Yes 


lb 


22.2: 


5 


Yes-ftOl 


Yes 


23 


39.4 


4* 


Yes-part 


No 


8 


6.5 


1 


No 


Yes 


1 


14.5 













♦same school: 5 * 5th year class; 4 * $th yeeur class 

♦♦except as noted all are 5th year pupils 



One ? itay Analysis of Variance of above scores : 



Source 



Between 

vathin 

Ibtal 



Sum of Squares 
10,540.4 
4 . 240^6 
14,781.0 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



Variance Estimate 



4 

B5 



2,635.04 = 8^ 



A 



52.35 = sS 



= 50.34 



s -w 



p < *001 



Selected Ck>ntrasts between above scores: 



o 

ERIC 












V : 

'Xf 



Condition 
With Expected 
Hiidier Score vs. 


Condition 
With Expected 
liower Score 


Difference 


Level of • , , ' 

Significance 

(one-tailed test) 


1. TV Math w/ 

Mal^ class 
(2,3«5 combined) 
M = 29.4 


1. Math class 
w/o TV Math (l) 
M s 14.5 


14.9 


p < .005 I 


2. " 


4. TV Math w/o 
Math class (4) 
M « 6.5 


22.9 


P < *005 : fl 


3. TV Math w/ 

Math class, 
same school (3) 
M r 22.2 


II 

(same school) (4) 
M » 6*5 


15.7 


p < .001 1 
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math as part of the Normal school curriculum did not have complete 
esqposure , so that its score could be used as a standard for assessing 
the contribution of «ie Normal school classes. Under the circumstances, 
it can only bo said that exposure to the television course was associated 
with superior test performance • and that the best performance of all 

from the students e3g[)0SQd to the tele^dLsion course plus a class in 
math, like the television course plus discussion in Mede llin . 

A Methodological Problem ; It is regrettable that subjects could 
not have been randomly assigned to various conditions of exposure and 
complementary activity in these ‘tiiree studies. Ihis would have at 
least three important benefits: a) it would have eliminated concern 

over the issue of self-selection into the conditions by the subjects 
themselves, thus restricting interpretation of the results }--b) it would 
have permitted the addition of other context variables, and c) it would 
have made possible better control over behavior and thus the gaining of 
superior information on the variables involved. However, random assign- 
ment was not possible; the research was restricted to what occurred; the 
circumstances of this particjular aspect of the BTV project precluded 
manipulation. After all, the obtaining of any audience at all was for 
a time problematical. 

As to self-selection, the issue is whether exposure or complementary 
activity mi^t not have varied as a result of some other variable, 
such as interest in, aptitude for, or even knowledge of the ”new math”, 
which itself mi^t explain differences in test performance. Ihe data 
themselves suggest that this is unlikely. For one thing, if self- 
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selection had been a principal factor, it would be expected that it 
would be reflected in differences in the personal characteristics of 
the teachers in the various conditions* Yet, in both Bogota and Mede llin , 
there was no relationship between sex, age, education, or teaching 
e 3 Q)erience and presence in any of the conditions* Xt would be rare for 
an attitudinal variable to be entirely without such demographic correlates* 
Moreover, the superior test performance i/ith each increase in e3^>osure in 
the five group. Bogota results would suggest that a self -selection 
variable would have a positive relationship to test performance and a 
negative relationship to viewing in order to explain entirely all the 
results* The pervasive operation of such a variable seems unlikely* 

In Medellin, of course, the self -selection problem is mitigated by the 
use of viewing groups whose members teach in the schools where they 
watched TV* Concentrations of math buffs seems unlikely* However, 
the possible role of promised teacher cooperation in inspiring Volunteer 

attention can hardly be ignored# In Tolima and Huila there was no 

¥ 

self -selection problem, since the pupils could not have selected schools - 
for televised math instruction* They did not know they would receive 
it when they enrolled; the students in any school came almost entirely 
from the local area; and any television e:q)osure for the non-tele- 
vision class was impossible* Overall, as regards the effect of exposure, 
the consistency of the results also argue against self -selection as 
a complete explanation* 

As to he utilitity of the research, it was restricted by the con- 
founding of variables and the limit on their variety. This is an un- 
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fortunate but unaroidable short-coming* Hopefullyi any future work on 
televised instruction for teachers in Colombias can involve better 
controls and a wider range of variables* 

StinmiftT»v and Discussion : Three researches on the televised 

<*Kathematics for Teachers" co^se provide information on the effective- 
ness of this course « the most effective context for televised instrucviony 
and its use in Normal schools* 

1) In Bogota« tests administered to 44 teachers made clear that 
exposwe to the televised course was clearly related to superior 
performance on a modern math test* V/ithin the limit of its content 
goals* the course clearly, seems to have been a potent success* 

2) In Medellin, a study of 8l teachers in 12 groups, organized 
to take advantage of the televised course, provided similar evidence 
of the effectiveness of the televised instruction* Three variables 
in addition to exposure were examined: a) Volunteer supervision; b) 
post-lesson discussion; and e) the keeping of notebooks* Viost productive 
for learning was a combination of high exposure and discussion* Un- 
fortunately, the effects of these two could not be separated* However, 
the data suggested that Volunteer supervision seemed to promote l e arning, 
for added exposure v/ithout supervision was not associated with superior 
test performance* Moreover, Volunteer supervision seemed to be essential 
to promote both e:^sure and discussion* However, some or occasional 
supervision was sufficient for this purpose* The keeping of notebooks 
seemed to contribute little to learning, probably because the notebooks 
were not syntheses, but merely copy-books* 



o 
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There are many hints in the Medellin results for future action* 

Tha first is thst the §rcup viewsn^ plan holds ccnsiderahle proisise# !Ehe 
second is that without Volunteer attention in the group situation, the 
effectiveness of televised instruction is much reduced* This suggests 
that the effectiveness of television instruction for teachers is linited 
by -Volunteer or other supervisory resources* Third, it suggests that 
a careful distributing of Volunteer attention can increase Volunteer prod- 
uctivity in this area* (Why full supervision, if some vrill do?) Fourth, 
the usefulness of the notebooks, if teachers want to keep them, probably 
can be increased* It is possible that problem books or review (self- 
graded) tests should be substituted, or perhaps some modest form of 
programmed instruction* 

3) In ToUna ^d Huila, a study of five classes in four Normal 
Schools again provided evidence of the effectiveness of the televised 
instruction* More important, it also indicated that the televised 
course when used ^ a supplement to regular classes increased learning 
of modem math* 

No comparisons were made between the Bogota, Medellin or Tolima and 
Huila results because of differences in time between administration of 
the tests and the end of the televised course, and because the three 
tests were not the same (the Bogota test was revised for use in Medellin 
and Tolima-Huila)* The Bogota tests were administered immediately 
after the end of the course, and the Medellin and Tolima-Huila tests 
approximately three weeks later* Of course, the clear benefits of the 
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teleYised instruction after the passage of serersil weeks in the latter 
Wo instances is a further indication of its effectiveness* 

In shorty the televised instruction of ^llatheniatics for Teachers” 
was very effective 9 hut Volunteer effort was necessary to naxiniize its 
effect* . It is likely that the same would be true of other televised 
instruction* The problems raised are intriguing for future consideration: 
the in5>rovement and expansion of the context for televised instructiony 
and development of effective motivating devices* 
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PARI II : A Follow-Up Study ; What Teachers Want from Televised Instruction . 

Xhe Background ; As a result of these three studies on the televised 
modem math instruction for teachers, the Colombian Director of Educa- 
tional Television^^ requested that a modem math test be prepared which 
could be administered to teachers on a wide basis. We agreed to prepare 
such an exam, and to analyze the results, if the Director could arrange 
for distribution and administration. This the Director was able to do 
through school officials. To take maximum advantage of this situation, 
we added to the test a questionnaire on amount of viewing and on how the 
teachers felt about receiving instruction by television. In the ques- 
tionnaire, we sought answers to these questions; How successful was the 
televised Instruction? In what behaviors in addition to viewing did 
the teachers engage in order to learn from the televised course? Ifliat 
kinds of instructional aids in addition to the telecasts do the teachers 
want? What do the teachers think of televised vs. in-person instruction? 
What are some of the objections which must be overcome before teachers 
cynical of televised instruction will use the medium? 

The Test ; The test was identical in content covered to that used 
in the previous research, except that the items were converted from 
completion-type to four-alternative multiple choice items and a separate 
answer sheet used to facilitate correcting a large number of - -/iins. 

There were 72 items. 

The Questionnaire ; The questionnaire was attached to the answer 
sheet. It sought information on the following; demographic data (age, 
education, teaching experience, etc.); amount of viewing of the televised 
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course; the context in which viewing took place— -%i^ther there was hote- 
takingy post— lesson {Jxscussions with other teachers f or Volunteer 
supervision of the viewing group; opinions in regard to instructional 
aids— whether discussions, Guides, other pidnted material, special 
exercises, opportunity to question an e^^r^, or participate in a 
conference led by an es^rt were considered useful; and attitudes 
toward televised vs« in-person instruction. (For items, see Appendix.) 

Ihe Sample ; Ihe test and questionnaire were completed by 1,Q03 
teachers in l44 schools in Bogota and 533 teacher in 48 schools in the 
Department of Cundinamarca, a total of 1,341 teachers » Ihe Bogota 
sample represents approximately one-half of all primary public school 
teachers in the city* Hhe Cundinamarca sample represents all primary 
teachers in the towns in which the test was given. Sampling was deter- 
mined by the capacity of supervisors to reach the schools in their 2 w>nes 
in a one-week period. However, all teachers in any participating school 
vfere covered* throughout the analysis the Bogota cmd Cundinamarca samples 
are combined, the size and breadth of the sample argues against any 
serious biases, but it definitely does not permit an tuiequivocal 
probability estimate of the characteristics of the larger teacher 
population. 

Teat Administration ; the tests were taken independently by the 
teachers in their own schools, and the degree of supervision varied from 
school to school. It cannot be said that the tests were administered 
under satisfactorily controlled conditions, the tests were taken five 
weeks after the math telecasts were completed. 





also indicated how many of the oodem math telecasts the*r had seen« 
it is possible to cooqpare test performance with the tir^ont of viewing « 
as well as to obtain some idea as to the audience for the course. 

These data appear in Table 6:6. As before, test performance was cleau^ly 
related to viewing. In general. , the more telecasts a teacher had seen, 
the better the score he was likely to make. 

More Evidence on Course Effectiveness ; The average score for 
teachers who saw none of the telecasts was 52.1; for teachers vho 
saw some (1-7 telecasts), 33«7; for teachers idio Saw about half (8-10 
telecasts), 38.6; for tesichers who saw almost all (U-l6 telecasts), 

38.2; and, for teachers who saw all (37 telecasts), 60.4. A one-way 
analysis of variance, ^ich tests the differences between all the 
groups at one time, indicates that the differences are unlikely to be 
the result of chance variations (p < .001). As a consequence, it is 
possible to contrast selected differences between the groups* These 
comparisons are all statistically significant: a) the 8*3 point ^fference 

between the mean of 60.4 of those who saw all and the mean of 32*1 of 
those saw none (p < .001); b) the 4*3 point difference between the 
combined mean of 38*4 of those vdio did any viewing at all and the mean 
of 32.1 of those who saw none (p < *001); c) the difference of 3*0 
points between the mean of 60*4 of those vdio saw all and the mean of 
33*4 of the other ( lesser viewing and none ) groups combined (p < *001); 



d) the difference of 2.2 points between the mean of 6oA of those Idio saw 
and the mean of 58.2 of those \dio saw almost ^ <p < .05); e) the 
difference of 1.6 points between the mean of 53*7 of those %dio saw 
some and the mean of 52.1 of those who saw none (p < .01) . 

Ihese results are particulcn^ly impressive for two reasons, a) test 
4»iHng was not arduously supervised, and probably cheating was generally 
easy; b) soise of the teachers*— according to reports concentrated in the 
lower viewing groups— -had taken a special short course. In modem , math 
sponsored by the National Ministry of Education. Both of these factors 
would tend to reduce any positive association between viewing and test 
performance, yet differences \anlikely to be the result of chmce 
variations nevertheless occur. The results give further support for the. 
effectiveness of the televised math course. 

TIae Size of Audience s As to the audience, it can be seen 

(Thble 6?6) that 3.8 per cent (51) of the teachers reported viewing 
all the programs, and 25*^ cent (3^) reported viewing almost 
the programs. Thus, 29.2 per cent (391) or almost one*third , could be 
called •^regular watchers**. The per cent which reported viewing 
about half was 15.3* 5hus Mf.5 per cent (996) viewed half or mgre 
of the telecasts. Only l8.6 per cent (250) reported viewing none of 
the programs; questionnaire responses for the 3 per cent (^) vho did 
not report on their viewing most closely resembled the replies of the 
declared non- viewers; thus these should probably also be considered 

11 

non- viewers. Thus, only about one otft of five (290) were non- vie were. 
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l^ble 6:6. Vlewlnfc of Modem !4atb Course and Performance on 


Modem Math 


Test 










Viewing of televised Number (N) Per cent teachers 


Average 


math oourse: 


of teachers of total 




test score 


All* 


% 


3.8 




60.4 


Almost all 


3^ 


25.4 




58.2 


About half 


205 


15.3 




58.6 


Some 


455 


33.9 




53.7 


None 


250 


18.6 




52.1 


No . response on viewing AO 






47.9 


Total: 


X,3'n 


100.0J5 




55.4 


One-way Analysis of Variance for above scores 


• UK III 
a 








Degrees of 








Source 


Sum of Squares freedom 


Variance Estimate 


Between 




2503.5 » 


ah 


p - S-S - 42.9 


mthin 


75.593 1.296 


58.3 « 


a^yt 


s^w 


Total 


85,607 1.300 
















p < .001 


♦♦Excluding the 


”no response on viewing” group 








* A11 « saw all 17 telecasts 
Almost all a saw II-I 6 
About hal f a saw 8-10 
Some a sa5 1-7 
None* a saw no telecasts 



(Continued) 
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!Eable 6:6 > (Continued) 



Selected Contrasts between above scores; 



Condition with 
e:q)ected hi^er 
score vs* 


Condition with 
e^q^eted lower 
score 


Difference 


Level of 
significance 
(one-tailed test) 


All (Mean = 60*^) 


None (Mean s 52*1) 


8-3 


p < .001 


Ally almost all. 
About half and 
Some combined 
(Mean = 5^*4) 


None (Mean = 32.1) 


4.3 


p < .001 


All (Mean » 60*4) 


Almost ally 
About halfy 
Some and 
None combined 
(Mean = 55.4) 


5.0 


p < .001 


All (Mean s 60«4) 


Almost all 
(Mean s 58*2) 


2*2 


p < .05 


Some (Mean « 53*7) 


None (Mean s 52*1) 


1.6 


• 

V 

p« 



In shorty the data suggest: a) that the instruction was highly 
effectiye: andf b) that yiewing was quite widespread. 

The Context of Viewing ; Three yariables involving the context 
in which the teleyised instruction was yiewed were inyestigated: a) 
participation in post-lesson discussions; b) taking of detailed notes; 
and, c) superyision of the yiewing group by Volunteers* The data, 
broken down by viewing groups, appear, for discussions, in Table 6:7; 
for notetaking, in Table 6;8 ; and, for Volunteer supervision, in 
Table 6:9 * 

Tables 6:7 an d 6:8 should be examined together* First, it is clear 
that note-taking is far more coM>n as a con^lement to televised instruc- 
tion than is discussion with other teachers of the course content* 

Second, it is equally clear that viewing and participation in comple- 
mentary activity are related; the less regularly a teacher views, the 
less likely is he to eng€ige in discussions or take notes when he does 
view* 

In Table 6:9 , it can be seen that Volunteer supervision is positively 
related to viewing, that is, if a Volunteer supervised the group in 
which a teacher viewed, the teacher was more likely to view more often* 

For these who viev^ed all the telecasts, 33«5 pe** cent reported viewing 
under some degree of Volunteer supervision; for those who viewed only 
some * 20*3 per cent did so* 

The data suggests: a) that regular viewing can facilitate other 
potentially productive learning behavior, such &b notetaking and discussion 
and, b) that Volunteer supervision promotes viev/ing* 
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Ifatble 6:7 * ParticiTOition i£. Post-Lesaon Discttssions and Vlewlne 



Discussion Particination: 



Ebcnosure 


After all 
nroerams 


After almost 
all nrograms 


All 


74.0 


(37) 


14.0 


(7) 


Almost all 


10.3 


(31) 


69.4 


(209) 


About half 


5.2 


(6) 


4.2 


(2) 


Some 


4*9 


(18) 




(20) 


All above 


10.2 


(92) 


26.3 


(238) 



After about 
half the 
urograms 


After less . 
than half 
the urograms 


N 


6.0 


(3) 


6.0 


(3) 


50 


U.9 


(36) 


8.3 


(25) 


301 


71.1 


(135) 


21.6 


(41) 


190 


10.8 


(W 


78.8 


(291) 


M 


23.7 


(2l4) 


39.8 


(360) 


904 



Taiblt 6:8. feWng of Notes ^ Televised Lessons and Viewing 



Ejcuosure 


Took notes 


All 


91.8 


(W 


Almost all 


87,1 


(284) 


About half 


86.0 


(172) 


Some 


69.9 


(293) 


All of above 


79.9 


(793) 



Did not take 



notes 




JL 


8.3 


(4) 


48 


12.9 


(42) 


326 


14.0 


<28) 


200 


30.8 


(126) 


M 


20.1 


(200) 


993 
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TsLble 6£2. Supervision by Volunteers and Viewing 



Exposure 


Never had 
PCV 

Supervision 


MVttiV VAAIIVO 

had PCV 
Supervision 


—A 

gK&JHWOV 

had PCV 
Supervision 


PCV 

Supervision 


JL 


All 


66.7 


(30) 


28,9 


(13) 


2.2 


( 1 ) 


2.2 


(1) 


45 


Almost all 


68.7 


(327) 


28.2 


(93) 


3.0 


( 10 ) 






330 


About half 


79.5 


(159) 


19.0 


(38) 


1.5 




- 




200 


Some 


79.<t 




12»? ■ 


(73) 


2.4 


(10) 


.2 


ill 


' 40Z 


All of above 


75.2 


(739) 


22*1 


( 217 ) 


2.4 


(24) 


•2 


(2) 


982 



^Eftble 6;10 » Teacher Preference for Televised vs * In-person Instruction 
and Viewing 



Preference; 



Exposure 


Prefer TV 
instruction 


Prefer in-person 
instruction 


Have no 
preference 


N 


All 


30.0 


(15) 


62.0 


(31) 


8.0 


(4) 


50 


Almost all. 


16«7 


(56) 


72.6 


(244) 


10.7 


(36) 


336 


About half 


10.4 


(a) 


78.1 


(157) 


11.4 


(23) 


201 


Some 


13.5 


(60) 


73.6 


(326) 


12.6 


(56) 


442 


Hone 


10.0 


(24) 


76.9 


(184) 


12.9 


(31) 


239 


No response 
re: vie%dng 


— — 




86.3 


(19) 


13.7 


(3) 


22 


All of above 


13.6 


(176) 


74.5 


(961) 


11.9 


(153) 


1290 
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What Do tte Teachers Think of Televised Instruction for Teachers? 

The teachers were asked two questions in regard to their attitudes 
toward televised teacher instruction. In one, they v;ere asked to compare 
televised and in-person instruction; Which did they prefer? In the 
other, they were asked whether they thought televised instruction could 
be as effective as in-person instruction: Could they learn ^ mjich 
television? 

The data, broken down by viewing, is shown in Table 6;10 in regard 
to preferences, and in Table 6;11 in regard to belief in television 
teaching effectiveness. 

It should hardly be surprising that the great majority of teachers 
a preference for in-person instruction (Table 6;10. } Overall, 

74.5 per cent say they prefer in-person instruction. However, it is 
noteworthy that the per cent preferring in-person instruction tends to 
decrease, and the per cent preferring televised instruction tends to 
increase, as viewing increases. Of those who viewed all the telecasts, 

30 per cent said they actually preferred televised to in-pdrson instruction 
of those who saw almost all, 16.7 per cent; of those who saw about 
half, 10.4 per cent; of those who saw some, 13*5 per cent; and, of 
those who saw none, 10.0 per cent. 

However, if the relationship between preference and viewing is 
noteworthy, the relationship between viewing and belief in the equal 
effectiveness of televised instruction is striking. As viewing increases, 
the per cent saying an equal amount can be learned from televised instruc- 
tion and from in-person instruction rises from 32.4 per cent for those 






aSable 6 ; 11 , Belief in Effectivenees of ^ Inetruetion 

Belief in IV Instructional Efficacy 



Can leam sane fton Can not learn sane 

IV classes as ffoB from T9 classes as 



Exposure 


in-person 


classes 


from in-person classes 


JL 


All 


56.5 


(26) 


43.4 


(20) 


46 


Alnost all 


43.6 


(143) 


56,4 


(185) 


328 


About half 


3'^.2 


(68) 


65.8 


(131) 


199 


Some 


35.6 


(144) 


66.4 


(285) 


429 


None 


yz.k 


(70) 


67.6 


(146) 


216 


No* response 
re: vieidnft 


22.7 


1 

iSi 


77.5 


(17) 


22 


All of above 


36.8 


(456) 


63.2 


(784) 


1240 
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Who viewed none of the telecasts to 36*5 per cent for those Who viewed 
all of the telecasts. 

Obviously, it is not possible to attribute the more favorable ddls- 
positions toward of those who viewed more frequently solely to the 
modem math experience %dth the medium. It is quite possible that such 
dispositions existed prior to viewing, and were the cause of greater 
vieidng. However, the relative lack of experience of Colombian teachers 
with television of any sort makes the former seem the more likely. 

Vniatever the interpretation of this relationship, it must be pointed 
out that overall, 63*2 per cent of the teachers said that televised 
instruction could not be as effective as in-person instruction. This 
suggests ikat there may be a very real psychological, or attltudisil, 
barrier to further increasing the size of the teacher audience. 

How Can These Tteachers Be Induced Tto Hse ETV? The great promise of 
teacher instruction by television, coupled with the great need for 
further professional training, makes this an important question. The 
positive relationship between viewing and attitudes gives one hint. 

If a teacher can be persuaded, on any grounds, to follow throu^ with a 
televised ooiu^se once, the teacher may take a more favorable view of the 
medium and be more ready to take another televised course. Of course, 
the corollary to this shoiild serve as a warning— —inferior televised 
instruction mi^t permanently turn teachers from £T!V. lUrther important 
leads to overcoming teacher resistance can be found in the data on 
instructional aids tdiich the teachers consider effective and on the 
relationship between participation in post-lesson discussion and 
attitudes, idiich appear next. 
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Hhat Kinds of Aids Do the Teachers Feel Would Help Them Learn Via 
EtV? 

The teachers vere asked iihat instructional aids, in addition to 
the telecasts themselves, they thought would help then from television* 

This was done for two reasons* First, to find the wants of the teachers 
in regard to aids* Second, to find out whether such wants were related 
to past viewing, and thereby possibly obtain a hint as to the particular 
objections or unfulfilled wants of non-viewers* 

Specifically, the teachers were asked to indicate those of the 
following, (they could check more than one), which they felt wuld 

help them loam more from EIV: 

Discussions with other teachers on course content 

A special printed Guide, such as that used vith. the modem 
math course 

_ Printed material in addition to the Guide 

Special problems and exercises for added private practice 

Opportunity to ask questions of an expert in the subject 

Participation in a meeting or class led by an expert in 
the subject 

The results for the 1,341 teachers are shown in Table 6 :12 . As 
can be seen, the instructional aids most lyanted were a conference or 
class given by an expert in the subject (48*2 per cent) and the opportunity 
to ask questions of an expert in the subject (44*4 per cent) * The 
least wanted instructional aids were discussions (20*3 per cent) and 
special exercises (27*1 per cent)* About one out of three teachers 
asked for additional material (35*7 per cent) or said they thought printed 



IttBifttctiotiiLL Aide ia Addltioa to ^leeasts 
I tolch !lBaaeh»re Ihiiflc Coiad Belt) Ohem Leam 
ftpoe Television ' 



lastmcticnal aids 



Per cent and nniiber 
saying instructional aid 
could help tfaeitt leam 



Dlacusslons with 
other teachers on 

course content 28*3 (380) 



Special printed Quids 
covering oontent such 
as that used uith 

math course 30»2 (^5) 



Mnied material 
in addition to 
Guide 



35.7 ('►79) 



Special problems and 
exercises for private 

additional -Dractice 27*1 (364) 



Opportunity to ask 
questions of an es^rt 

la auhiect 44-4 (595) 



Conference or class 
given by an expert 

in the subject 48*2 (64?) 



Base N e l,34l 
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Guides would be valuable (30*2 per cent)* 

In shorty what the teachers most want is some sort of feedback * 

!Qiey want interaction with someone who can give them more help in the 
areas of which they are uncertain, and of whom they can ask specific 
questions* It is inqportant to note the teachers' view of discussions* 
Although discussions with other teachers can fulfill many of the functions 
of such interaction, overall the teachers do not consider tiiem sufficient* 
Let us now turn to the question of the relationship between amount of 
viewing and the felt need for additional instructional aids* Does more TV 
viewing lead to less need for further help? In Table 6:13 > the teachers* 
wants are broken down by viewing* Beading across, the preferences of each 
viewing group can be seen* For those who say they viewed all the 
programs, all aids are approved similarly, except for special exercises. 
For the other groups, opportunity to ask questions of or participate in 
a conference with an expert— —that is, feedback— -are markedly more 
preferred* Moreover * this emphasis on the need ftor feedback seems not to 
decrease but actually to i^icrease as viewing decreases * Beading down, 
the preference for any single instructional aid of the different 
viewing groups can be seen* In regard to opportunity to ask questions 
of or participate in a conference with an expert, the high and low 
viewing groups are similar* Both express an approximately equal 
desire for feedback* However, in regaxni to discussions with other 
teachers on course content, the hi£^ and low viewing groups differ 
greatly: 43*1 per cent of the all group said that discussions 
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Table 6:13* Ins t r ue tional Aids in Addition to Ttelecast 
Which the Teachers Think Could Help giem 
Learn and Viewing 
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45.1 


41.2 
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29.4 


47.1 
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51 


Almost all 


37.9 


36.8 


37.9 


32.4 


47.6 


47.6 


3^ 


About half 


30.7 


39.0 


44.4 


36.6 


56.6 


56.6 


205 


Some 

■UMVMMMMV 


21.9 


26.2 


34.3 


23.1 


40.2 


50.8 


455 


None 


[24.0 


21.2 


3014 


22.0 


40.0 


43.2 


250 


No response 
















re: vlevdng 


12.5 


17.5 


15.0 


IC.O 




20.0 


40 


All of above 


28.3 


30.2 


35.7 


27.1 


44.4 


48.2 


1341 
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could be helpful, but only 21»9 per cent of the some group and 24,0 
per cent of the none group said this about discussions. 

These data suggest: (a) that the teachers overall greatly desire 
feedback in connection with televised instruction, and that its absence 
is a principal objection to use of STV; (b) that the teachers overall 
do not see discussion as a substitute, although it can serve many of 
the same functions; (c) that having once engaged in discussions-— as, 
it will be remembered, the more frequent viewers were more inclined 
to do“~* the utility of disciussion is more greatly appreciated. The 
hints are clear; one focus of any effort to expamd the audience for 
teacher OT must be the removal of the belief that STV inevitably is 
without feedback; one likely way of increasing the belief that discussion- 
which can provide feedback— is useful, is to induce teachers to give 
it a sustained try. 

What Is the -Role of Discuesion? These findings clearly focus 
attention on the role of discussion in promoting favorable attitudes 
in addition to being used as an instructional aid. The previous 
research suggested that post telecast discussion promoted learning, 
because of the feedback, active participation and clsurification it 
offered. The new data provide an opportunity to further investigate 
the role of discussion. 

In the tables which follow, it is possible to examine the effects 
of discussion alone when viewing was roughly the same; that is, within 
the limits of the data, viewing is "held constant". This is desirable 
because of the positive relationship between discussion and viewing; 



otherwise, the effects of viewing and discussion would be hopelessly 
confounded* 

The relationship between discussion participation and note-taking 
is shown in Table Silk i between discussion and the belief in disciission 
as a useful instructional aid in Table 6;15 s between discussion and 
preference for TV vs* in-person instruction in Table 6;l6 } and, between 
discussion and belief in the effectiveness of televised instruction in 
Table 6:17 * 

For all these tables, the and almost all viewing groups are 

combined to form a ^hiA 'h” viewing group, and the about half and some 

groups are combined to form a **low’* viev/ing group* For the high viev/ing 

group, “high discussion participation” means that a teacher engaged 

in discussions after all the telecsists which he saw^ for the low viewing 

group, “high discussion participation” means that the teacher engaged 

12 

in discussion after almost all or the telecasts which he saw* 

For each table, a Chi-square test of the likelihood of the observed 
relationship occiiring by chance is presented* For the pairs of 
tables (of high and low viewers) concerned with the same relationship, 
a combined Chi-square also is presented* 

As be seen, there is no relationship between discussion 
participation and note— taking* Low discussion teachers v/ere about as 
likely to take notes as high discussion teachers® Thus, whatever 
relationships may be observed between discussion participation an^ other 
variables, they reflect the effects of discussion participation and 
not of note-taking* 
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Tfeible 6:l4, Diacuasion Participation and Note- taking 
~ aa liSmctional Aid for and 

Low Viewers 



High wiewera 
Note- taking 



Low viewers 
Note-taking 





Yes 


No 






Yes 


No 


High 


92.'^ 

( 61 ) 


7.6 

(6) 


« 100.0 
= (66) 




78.0 

(39) 


22.0 

(11) 


Low 


C6.0 

(227) 


l'».0 

(37) 


= 100.0 
1= ( 26 W 


Low 


76.1 

(379) 


23.9 

(U9) 



100.0 

(50) 



a 100.0 

a (498) 



= 1.207 
p = n.a. 



3^ = .090 ■ Combined X? = 1.297 
p = n.s. P = 



Thble 6:15. Hlscuasion Participation and Belief in, Effectiveness 
■■ - of Dijacussion as an Ins true tional Aid for 

I^w Viewers 



Hlpdx viewers 



Low viewers 



Can discussion 
increase learning? 



Can discussion 
increase learning? 
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Low 



Yes 


No 






Yes 


No 


51.5 

(35) 


<i8.5 

(33) 


3 100.0 
» (68) 


High 


30.8 

( 16 ) 


69.2 

( 36 ) 


37.1 

( 105 ) 


62.9 

( 178 ) 


0 

Q CO 

0 cw 

II II 


Low 


2<f.9 

(126) 


75.1 

( 381 ) 



S 100.0 

= (52) 



= 100.0 

= (507) 



3^ = 't.721 
p < .035 



X? = .871 Combined S? = 5.592 
p < .25 P < 
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QUable 6»l6* Discuflaioa. Particiiaation and Preference for Televised 
vs* In-Person Instruction for High and Low Viewers 



High viewers 
Instruction preferred ; 
TV In-peroon 



Low viewers 
Instniction preferred ; 

SL IP-'P^rson 





31.6 


68.4 


B 100.0 


22.0 


78.0 


1^ 


(18) 


(39) 


= (57) ^ 


(9) 


(32) 




14.8 


85.3 


» 100.0 


14.2 


85.8 


Low 


(40) 


(231) 


/ X IjSH 

B (271) 


(62) 


(376) 



X? = 9.X52 
p < .005 



p < .10 



= 100.0 

* (41) 



= 100.0 
= (438) 
Combined 
= 10*957 
p < .005 



le 6:17. Discusaion Participation and Belief in the Instructional 
Effectiveness of Televised Instruction for Hirfi and low 
Viewers 



viewers 

Can as much be learned 
Arom IV as in-person 
instruction? 



Low viewers 



Can as much be learned 
from Tf as in-person 
instruction? 





Yes 


No 




Yes 


No 




61.3 


38.7 


= 100.0 


'^.1 


47.9 


Hipdi 

mmmmirnmm 


(38) 


(24) 


= (62) ^ 


(25) 


(23) 




39.3 


60.7 


a 100.0 


33.4 


66.6 


Low 


(108) 


(167) 


= (275) ^ 


463) 


(325) 



y? = 9.989 
p < .005 



X? = 6.697 
p < .005 



s: 100.0 

= (48) 

» 100.0 

s* (488) 

Combined 
3 ^ = 16.686 
p < .0003 



|tt regard to disouscdon participation and belief that discussion 
can be uselhX* for the hi|^ viewers, discussion p^ticipation and belief 
in the utility of ^sonssions lure cleanly related (p < \0Z3h ^or ^e 
low yiewtog groupy th? relationship appears, but ^e obse^ed 
relationsUp does not eiscape the possib^ity that it could be oepurring 
by chance (p < Oyerall, the combined Chi-sqvi^e si^gests that 

discussion participatipn end be^ef in discussion's usefulness are 
related (p < *05)* 

In regard to preference for televised vs. in-person instruction, 
for the high viewers # j^referenee for televised over in^i^rson instruction 
is clearly related to discussion participation (p < •005). For the low 
viewers, the same relatipnahip appears, but it also does not eaoape the 
possibility that it could occur by chance (p < *10) • Overall, the 
combined Chi<-8q,iiare suggests that dlscusaion participatton and preference 
for television over in-person instruction are related (p < .005) • 

In regard to belief in the equal effectiveness of televised 
instruction, for both Ugh (p < .005) low (p < .005) viewers, discussion 
participation is oleariy Mlated to thinking as much can be learned 
via television as by in-person instruction. 

t&ese data suggest; (d) that if a teacher engsiges in discussions of 
course content with other viewing teachers in connection with televised 
instruction, the teacher is n^re likely to Uiink that such discussions 
can be useful; (b) that if a teacher engages in such diseuesion, the 
teacher is wore likely to actually prefer televised oyer in-person 
instruction; and (o) ^t if a teacher engages in such discussions, 



the teacher is more likely to think that aus much can be learned via 
television as from in-person instruction. 

Probably, the explanation is this: teachers find discussions 

rewarding, and as the result of engaging in them find BTV itself more 
rewarding. The hint is clear: organizing and encouraging teacher 

discussion is a likely way of improving dispositions toward ETV. In 
short, teacher discussion seems to be a powerful tool for improving the 
training of teachers by television . 

Discussion and Test Performance : The previous research on the 

modem math course suggests that teacher discussion can be highly effective 
as a learning aid . The present data do not contradict this. In Table 
6:l8 t the test performance for high low viewers as previously 
defined (with non-viewers excluded) is broken down by discussion partici- 
pation. As can be seen vdien all viewers are examined together, the 

teachers who engaged in discussions after one-half or more of the tele- 

/ 

casts they viewed. (Group 1, 2, 3) when taken together, performed 
better on the test than those \dio engaged in discussions less frequently* 
However, for neither viewing category is there an even progression of 
improved performance with increases in frequency of discussion partici- 
pation. For the low viewers the trend is, in fact, opposite to whit would 
be expected — probably the result of the very small number of cases 

involved in the higher discussion categories, among which the presence 

ries^ 

by chance of a few unusually/ able students would have a disproportionate 
effect. The statistical analysis is based on the combined results for 
all hi^ and low viewers; a one-way analysis of variance of test 
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Sable 6:l8« Teacher DLaottsslon and !test Performance 
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Viewers 


Low 

Viewers 


OrotxD 


Diseuaslon 

nartlclnationt 


Mean 

Ihst 

Score 


N 


Mean 

Test 

Score 


N 


1 


After gdl 
telecasts seen 


59.5 


67 


. 54.3 


24 


2 


After not oulte 
all telecasts seen 


59.9 


214 


. 36.6 
• 


26 


3 


After about half 
telecasts seen 


58.4 


39 


59.1 


173 


4 


After less than 
half telecasts seen 


52.9 


28 


53.8 


336 



All 

Viewers 



Mean 

Tbst 

Score N_ 



58.2 


91 


59.5 


240 


58.9 


212 


53.7 


364 



sit DsSl Smm £2S«S£L Viewer s) i 



Source 


Sum of souares 


fjreedom 


Variance estlfloated 


Between 


6,276.6 


3 


2092.3 a P *» = 40.2 








, 2 s^w 

52.1 * 8 w 


Within 


50,123.0 


963 




Tbtal 


56,399.6 


966 


p < .001 
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liable 6:l8> (Contintted) 



Selected Contrasts for slaovs scores (All Viewers): 



Condition with 
ejqpected hi^er 
Group score 



1,2,3 Oiree more 

frequent dis- 
cussion groups 
combined 
(Mean s ^,1) 



3 About half 
(Mean = 58.9) 



2 Not quite all 
(Mean » 59-5) 

1 All 

(Mean » 58.2) 



1 (Keeui s 58.2) 



2 (Mean « 59*5) 



' (Mean s ^.2) 



Condition %iith 
expected lower 
vs. Group score 

4 Least frequent 
iK.scussion 
group 

(Mean = 53*7) 
k (Mean » 53*7) 

k (Mean « 53*7) 

4 (Mean * 53«7) 

2 (Mean * 59*5) 

3 (Mean s 58.9) 

3 (Mean « 58.9) 



Level of 

Differ- significance 
ence (one-tailed test) 

5.4 p < .001 

5.2 p < .001 

5.8 P < .001 

4.5 p < .001 

.3 n.8. 

•6 n.s. 

.7 



1 



n.s. 
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perfomance for all four discussion categories is highl y significant 
(p < .001). Ihe selected contrast between the combined mean of 39*1 
for the three more frequent participants and the mean of 33*7 for least 
frequent discussantSf a difference of 3*4 polnts« is significant (p < . 001 ) 
as are all comparisons between the performance of any «ie of the three 
more frequent discussion groups and that of the least frequent discussants. 
None of the differences between the three more frequent discussion groups 
are statistically significant. 

In the research reported in Peurt I| Volunteer supervision and dis- 
cussion participation appeared to be related. In the present data, 
vhi ch are shown in Table 6:19» no such relationship can be observed. 
Probably this is because moat of the Volunteers in the areas involved— 
Bogota and the surrounding Department of Cun dinamarca —chose to %iork 
among friendly i affable groups, and did not exert great pressure on 
behavior vdihin the context of viewing. By the time of the 
^’Mathematics for Teachers” course Bogota and Cundinamarca had had STV 
for over a year, and teacher characteristics were relatively well known 
to Volunteers. In Medellin, where the other research was conducted, ETV 
at the time was in its first semester, and teacher characteristics were 
leas known. Moreover, as a new site, there was more emphasis in Medellin 
on innovation. Certainly, these data should not be interpreted to mean 
that Volunteers cannot exert influence. 





Discussion narticipation 



Tkble 6:19. Discussion Participation and Volunteer Supervision 
Viewing Groups for High and Low Viewers 



High viewers 



Low viewers 



PCV Supervision: 



PCV Superviaion : 



- 


No 


Yes 






No 


Yes 




72.7 

(48) 


27.3 

(18) 


a 100.0 
a (66) 


Hic^ 


?6.0 

(38) 


24.0 

(12) 


Low 


68.6 

(186) 


31.‘^ 

(85) 


O 100.0 

= (271) 


Low 


80.7 

(388) 


19.3 

(93) 



* 100.0 

= (50) 

= 100.0 

= (481) 



= .042 



X? « .062 



P a n.S. 



p = n.S# 
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Sunnary and Djacttssion 

A oath test and a questionnadlre on past behavior and opinions in 
regard to televised instruction were administered to i#5^i teachers in 
Bogota and Oundinamarca following telecasting of a 17-program modern math 
course. Some of the teachers had followed the course; some had not. Ihe 
findings were these: 

1) Test performance and vie%fing of the course were clearly related, 
suggesting high instructional effectiveness for the course. 

2) Between one-third and one-half the teachers viewed almost all or 
all of the programs, and over one-heQ.f viewed one-half or more of the tele- 
casts, suggesting considerable success in reaching the teachers. 

3) Viewing was related to Volunteer supervision of viewing sessions, 
suggesting that the Volunteer can increase the audience for televised 
instruction. 

4) !Ihe most wanted instx'uctional aids to accompany televised 
instruction were a) the opportunity to ask questions of an expert in the 
subject or (b) to participate in a confer*ence with an expert in the sub- 
ject, suggesting that the teachers' greatest demand in connection with 
televised instruction is for feed-back. 

5) Among the least wanted instructional aids was post-lesson dis- 
cussion %dth other teachers, althou^ discussion can fulfill many of the 
functions of interacting with an expert and past research had suggested 
that such discussions could be of great instructional value, suggesting that 
the promise o.f teacher discussion depends on further, planned promotion. 

6) Bie teachers varied, depending on the . extent of their viewing of 
the modem math course, in their preferences for instructional aids. The 
top viewing group equally approved of discussions and the opportunity 
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to question or confer vdth an ejqjert. The lower viewing groups expressed 
interest equal to that of the top group in interchange vdth an expert, 
hut expressed far less interest in discussions. Thus, the principal 
objection of those who did not watch was the le^^k of feedback, for which 
they did not perceive discussion as a substitute. 

7) Teachers who did engage in discussions of course content ^dth 
other teachers appeared to be more likely to think highly of the useful- 
ness of such discussions, to be more likely to prefer televised over 
in-person instruction, and to be more likely to think that as much can 
be learned from televised instzniction as from in-person instiniction. 

The relationships could be observed for both high and low viewers, 

but in regard to the first two only the relationship for the hi^ viewers 
is absolutely clear-cut. 

8) Among viewers, teachers who engaged in discussions relatively 
frequently performed better on the math test than those vho did so less 
frequently, although there was not a linear progression of improved 
test performance with every increase in the frequency of discussions* 

9) Volunteer supervision of viewing groups was not related to 
discussion participation, possibly because of selection by Volunteers 
of congenial groups with which to work. 

Tb anyone interested in televised teacher education in Colombia, 
these findings sure encouraging. The televised modem math course was 
clearly quite effective, whether the criterion applied is instructional 
quality or the size of the audience. However, the utility of the 
findings is not merely congratulatory. Quite the contrary: they 
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delineate both some of the harriers and some of the strategies vldch 
night prove profitable for overcoming them* 

The chief barrier is simply that a large proportion of teachers 
doubt that they can learn as much from television as they can from in- 
person instruction* These teachers are less likely to use ETV than those 
who think more highly of television's instructional capability* Overall, 
the instructional aids \yhich might accon^any a televised course in which 
the teachers express the greatest confidence are two which clearly involve 
feedback: the opportunity to ask questions of or participate in a 
conference led by an expert in the subject* It seems likely that the 
principal objection to televised instruction, and the root of the 
belief that it is not as effective as in-person instruction, is the 
perceived lack of feedback* Overall, the grass-roots substitute for 
expert help, teacher discussions, relatively is not highly regarded* 
However, those who did engage in discussions have a markedly different 
attitude, both toward it and toward M7V* This was hinted at by the more 
favorable dispositions of those who viewed all the programs, among 
which there was a relatively large proportion of discussion participants* 
When the effects of discussion participation were examined apart from 
viewing, it was clear that it promoted markedly favorable attitudes, 
both toward the utility of discussion itself and toward ETV as an 
instructional medium* Moreover, discussion participation tended to be 
associated with higher achievement, as measured by test scores* 




FOOTNOTES 



The course covered such topics as set theory; number systems; 
principles of geometry; laws of basic operations; fractions, ratios, and 
proportions; and the like. Each televised lesson was about 30 minutes 
long. The television teacher was Enrique Amador, who had had 15 years 
experience in teaching mathematics in primary and secondary schools. 

The programs were telecast at the rate of tv70 a week, after the last class 
on two mornings, and both telecasts were repeated, one after the other, 
on Saturdays at the end of the half day of school. 

2 

other courses which follo\7cd include Social Science and Husic* 

q 

'^Few teachers have access to a television set outside of school. 

Many teachers live some distance from the schools in which they teach, 
and like most urban Colombians, they prefer to travel home for lunch. 
Almost everyone (including teachers) is allowed two to two-and-a-half 
hours for lunch, and moat of the time is spent in transit to and from 
home. Watching one of the programs either means giving up part of 
the lunch period, or remaining at school after the end of the school 
day. 

^See Report Nos . 2 and 9, (titles listed at end of this report) , 
this series, for other information gathered from Volunteers in inter- 
vim/s conducted at the end of the first semester of the EIV Project 
(February- June, 1964). 

^Of the more than 80 Volunteers involved in the EIV Project, 
almost 50 V 7 cre assigned as “utilization" Volunteers to consult with 
teachers on effective use of television in classroom teaching. In the 
project, the term "utilization" is used to refer both to iThat the class- 
room teacher docs in building her teaching around television ("utilizing 
ETV") , and to the job of the Volunteer working X7ith teachers in the 
schools to improve such teaching. For more information on the worlc of 
the utilizatioa Volunteer, see Report Nos . 2 , 3, 4, and £ (titles 
listed at end of this report), this scries. 

^Normal schools are secondary schools for teacher training. 

Students enter them directly from primary school. The course is six 
years, four of which are devoted to general education and two to teacher 
training, with the Bachillerato degree granted upon graduation. There 
is an additional tX 70 year sequence, and for completion of the eight 
years the Normallsta Superior degree is granted. 

^Bi-serial correlations between item responses and total score 
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wer6 caXcuXatedf and ^tcios wi'th li^tXa or no posilfivo rcXa.tionfili 3 .p to 
total score were eliminated. Items which some teachers had difficulty 
in understanding were either eliminated or re-written, 

g 

Other information, such as on the context in which viewing took 
place was not gathered for several reasons: a) it was possible that the 
results might contribute only, to the perfecting of the test for use in 
Medellin and Tolima and Huila; b) the teachers, vorking closely 
together, were likely to have had other experiences such as contact 
with a Volunteer — in common; and, c) utilization Volunteers at this 
time were not giving Ciudad Kennedy concentrated attention. 

9 

Teachers were excused from classes to take the test. The two 
schools were chosen arbitrarily, and all teachers in the second through 
fifth grades were included to fldxiimize effects of self-selection. 

The teachers did not know in advance that they would be tested. 

^^Idgia Guerrero, Directora de : ^ Seccion de Television Education, 
Institute de Radio y Television. 



■^^eviously, it was mentioned that Department and local school 
officials urged teachers to watch the course. In Bogota and Cundinamarca, 
**^®<iuired’* teachers to watch. However, there was no provision 
for monitoring, supervision, or other enforcement, and no reward — - 
such as a certificate promised for conqpletion. It is in^ssible to 
guage the effect of the course being declared a 'Irec^uireinenf . 



^ 0^ viewing groups, and the differing definition 

discussion participation*' for each, was necessary for there 
to be sufficient persons in the various categories for meaningful 
statistical analysis. 



13 

Because it was expected that discussion participation, by providing 
a rewarding e:^erience in regard to learning by television, would promote 
favorable dispositions both toward discussion itself and toward BTV, a 
one-tailed test is used. In regard to note-taking, research reported 
in the first part of this report indicated that no such expectation 
could be entertained, and thus a two-tailed test would be appropriate; 
however, the results, in regard to note-taking, are the same whether a 
one-or-two-tailed test is applied. 
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APPENDIX: The Questionnaire* 



Would you please give us the following information on the ETV Project *s 
Teacher Training course in modem mathematics of the past semester: 

1. During the past semester, there were 17 teacher training programs on 
modern mathematics. For some teachers, it was impossible to watch 
any of these programs. Others could watch almost all the programs. 
Please indicate below how many teacher training programs you were 
able to watch. 



2. After watching each teacher training program some teachers took part 
in organized discussions on the material covered. Other teachers 
did not participate in these discussions. Please indicate below 
how often you participated in discussions. 



3. Some teachers took detailed notes on the teacher training course in 
modern math. Others did not. Did you take notes? 



4. Some teachers watched the teacher training programs in modern math 
with a Peace Corps Volunteer, others without his presence. Did you 
watch with a Volunteer? 



* For the original Spanish version, see Report No. 10 this series. 



All (17 programs) 



Almost all (11-16 programs) 



About half (8-10) 



Some (1-7) 



None 



Participated after all 



Participated after almost 



the programs 



all the programs 



Participated after about / 



Participated after less than 



half the programs 



half the programs 



Did not watch the programs 



Yes 



No 



Did not watch the programs 



Never watched with a 
Volunteer 



Sometimes 



Almost always 



Always 



Did not watch the programs 
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APPBaroiX (cont*d.) 



5, Which of the following activities, in addition to the televised 
instruction for teachers, do you think would help you learn more 
from such a course, as for example the televised course for teachers 
on modem math? (Hark all that apply.) 



Discussions with other teachers on course content. 



A teacher Guide, such as was used with the modem math course. 
^Special printed material in addition to the Guide. 

Special problems and exercises for additional private practice. 



Opportunity to ask questions of an expert in the subject. 



JPartlcipation in a meeting or class led by an expert in the 
"subject. 



6. Some teachers prefer to watch a television course ^ Other tea < ;s 

prefer to participate in a class led by a teacher. What do you think? 



Prefer television 



Prefer a teacher leading 

mm _ ^ 



the class 



Have no preference 



7. Some teachers think one can learn the same from televised courses as 
from a course led by a teacher. Others don't think one can learn as 
much. What do you think? 



jOnc can learn the same 
through television 



One cannot learn the same 



through television 



o 
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Reports In This Series 

This series supplants ail previous reports on the two years of 
research conducted on the Peace Corps Educational Television Project 
in Colombia. There are 12 volumes -- 10 research reports, each deal 
ing with a different aspect of the project, plus ^ Introduction , 
concerned with the organization and conduct of the research, and a 
concluding Overview , containing a summary of the major findings and 
some general observations on -he project. 

The title of the series: The Peace Corps Educational Tele - 

vision Project in Colombia — 

Two Ye>--s of Research , 

The individual volumes: 

An Introduction to Research Reports No, 1-10, 



Report No. 1: The Project as a Whole — Organization, Expan- 

sion, and Adaptation, 

Report No. 2: The Project *s First Semester — Pupil Achieve- 

ment, Teacher Attitudes, and the Work of the 
Utilization Volunteer, 



Report No, 3: Improving the Effectiveness of the Utilization 

Volunteer and the Utilization of ETV by the 
Colombian Teacher, 

Report No, 4: The Colombian Teacher and the Utilization 

Volunteer -- Making ETV Work in the Schools of 
a Developing Country, 



Report No, 5: The Day-to-Day Job of the Utilization Volun- 

teer — Structure, Problems, and Solutions, 

Report No. 6: Instructional Television for the In-Service 

Training of the Colombian Teacher, 

Report No, 7: Improving the Effectiveness of Peace Corps 

Efforts to Change Teacher Behavior. 



Report No, 8: The Televised Curriculum and the Colombian 

Teacher, 



Report No, 9: The Volunteers, 

Report No.’ 10: Feedback to the Peace Corps on Project Pro- 

gress -- Some Models and Suggestion, 

An Overview of Research Reports No, 1-10, 



brief facts 



The ETV Project: In 1963, the Peace Corps, vith the financial support of 

the“Agency for^Intemational Development (AID), agreed ^ 

goverLient establish a nationwide educational television (ETV) system directed 
primL-ily at improving public education. The initial Peace Corps goal was to 
provide televised instruction for primary school pupils and their teachers. 

It was hoped that eventually the system could also provide instruction fo. 
adults in literacy, health, agriculture, and topics of general interest, an 
for students beyond the primary grades; The ultimate Peace Co^s goal is to 
establish an ETV system operated independently by Colombia. The project wa 
inaugurated in Colombia at the beginning of 1964. It has 
cemf in achieving its Initial goal: the production of 

and the building of a receiving network of schools with television in ^ich 

teachers would build their o\m teaching around the 

vided by the telecasts. During the project s first three years 

the number of Volunteers assigned to the project by the ^^^ce C^ps who have 

worked closely with Colombians toward these goals has ranged fr^ 66 to 88. 

Of these, about half a dozen have been concerned with the ^ 

maintenance of TV sets in schools, between slightly more than half to two- 
thirds working xTith teachers in schools on making ETV more effective, an 
Sfresr^tSVlle production of telecasts. During the first 
were telecast for pupils, each consisting of two 15 minute telecasts a week, 

for a weekly total of 300 minutes, exclusive of 

1965 and 1966, 15 such courses were telecast, for a weekly total of 45 
minutes exclusive of repeated programs. In addition, indiviua 
short courses have been telecast for teachers, ^en ^ 

February, 1964, the receiving network a O 25 * 

1,000 tLchers, and 38,000 pupils; by the end of 1964, 500 
teachers, and 153,000 pupils; by the end^of 1 ^ 65 , 925 schools, 
and 260,000 pupils; and by the end of this year, ^,250 school , , , g*. 4 . ’ 

and 350,000 nupils. Telecasting has been over the open network of the Ins 
tuto de Radii y Television, a semi -government agency which 
cially in the evenings, and which also has provided studio ^ . 

ETV. To achieve its ultimate goal, the Peace Corps has been concerned with 
building a permanent, financially viable, and competent organization to 
assume the Volunteers* functions. At Present Peace Co^s 

is nlanned to continue up to the middle of 1968. For more on the ETV Project 
itself, see Report No. 1: The Project. ^ a Whole — prganizati ^. Expansio n, 

and Adaptation , this series. 



The Research: Because Colombia was the first country xn 

Cor?Tundert^ an educational television (ETV) project xt decided pro 
vide for close, thorough, and continuing research, and 

with Stanford University's Institute for Conniunication Research, ^e lnstitut 

maintained a staff in Colombia actively engaged in jg! '“he 

years of the ETV Project, from January, 1964, through January, J®®®; V 
titles of the final series of reports on its studies appear on the prevlou 
pS! fL »or“on the research L a vhole, see to Introduction to Reports 

Mo. 1-10, this series. 


















